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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to determine if the Japanese 
use logic and argument in different ways than do Westerners. The ^ . 
study analyzed sample rebuttal speeches (in English) of 14 Japanese 
debaters using the Toulmin model of argument. In addition, it made 
comparisons % a samj^le of sp^ches' made by 5 American high school 
debaters. Audiotapes of the speeches were transcribed, and selected 
Igortions of the transcripts were then divided into arguments. Within 
each argumenc, each simple utterance-act wa? coded ihto«"'one of the 
six categories of Toulmin* s model: (1) claims, (2) grounds, (3) 
warrants, (4) backing, (5) qualifiers, and (6) rebuttals. The picture 
of Japanese logic that emerged trom the analysis was one that 
emphasizes the use of complete arguments; depends heavily upon 
grounds; rarely^uses backing, qualifers, or rebuttals; and omits 
warrants when a part of the primary argument is missing. Compared to 
the argument used by American debaters , the Japanese version is more 
complete and uses nore evidence. The findings suggest that the 
Japanese can use logic in a fashion similar to that of Westerners. 
This, however, says little about their standard way of using logic, 
and suggests that in debating in English, the Japanese clearly try to 
conform to Western standards — and probably succeed. (FL) 
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Moit of vbftt wtt know About comnuttication and rhetoric » in th« 
Baited St«te«, h«t grovn out «if « tyo tho<^«nd year »ccu»ul«tioo of 
knovlMge iii Western locietiet. When tuch • body of knovledge comet 
m contact witb non-Wettern focietie«» interesting <;ueit ionr arise . 
Thii it p|rticttlarly trne of the )»ay we conceive of aigument and 
lo^ic functioning in the cottmun i cation procett. The theory of 
argumentation it almost completely dravn from Wettern sources and 
its application to communication situations .has almost solely been 
in the Anglo-American context. , — ^ 

One of the few societies in the world where attimpta have been 
made to bridge this gap be^tween Western and Eastern communicst ion 
practices has been Japan, As s result of such a bridging process^ 
Japan represents an intriguing irony for tlfe comparative aitaXysia of 
argumentation processes. On one hand, 'Japan is a society that has 
traditionally been characterised as having no rhetorical tradition 

V 

(Horrison. 19,72) or role for argument. (Becker . 1982). As Kunihiro 
notes, those who consider their positions worthy of respect scorn 
verbal argument as siUy» an indulgence for immature schoolboys" 
which results in a "rather ,cy#iic'al view of the efficacy of argument 
or discussion" (197A, p. 15). Yet» on the other hand, interest in 
the study of debate and argument is probably greater in Japan than 
in any other country* except the United Statea. At Klopf hat noted: 

^* 1 • 

There hfve been tome exceptiont to thit g-ensral isation auch at 
the early work of Robert Oliver, and some of the recent work of 
intercultural tlieoristt. Philotophical contidera t ione of format 
logic have alao conaidered Indian and Buddest formt of logic- (tee 
Moore, 1967), but with almost no attempt to relate thit to ditcourte. 
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^ AUott 10,000 Japanett univeraity atudanta atudy debata aath 

year a&d aoa't of than actually participate in dabata matcbaa. 

Ma»t to tba OniMd Stataa of Amarica. Japan bat tba largeat 

anount of dabatiing in tba worW. * ."(1979, p. 1), 

Socb ttodenta aagerly at^dy dabata aa one ueana of Uarning Bnglitb 

and Waetarn forma of logic (Backer, 1982). Purtharmora , tbay 

principally dabataHn Englitb bacauaa many of tbem beliava tba 

♦ ' • 2 

Japanaaa language to be uniuitad for aucb logical u.^aa. 

« 

Tba baaia fo». aucb an inconaiatcncy liea in tba fact tbat ^hila 
tba Japanaaa bava littla in tbair traditiona tbat raaamblaa Waatarn 
debate, tbay do bave a dea-ira to learn about tba Watt in tba modern 
vorid. Sttcb kn.O¥ledge ia coniidered eaaantial if Japan ia to ' 
aurviva in tba modern world, and avoid eriaea nitb otbar couutriea in 
areaa tucb aa tfada and foreign policy (Kunibiro, 1974; Becker^ 

1982) . Japan leema to be attempting to adapt to tbe Weat wbile at 
tba aame time preserving itt traditiona. Miller, in bia atudy of 
tba Japanaaa language, deacribea tbia proceaa aa: 

...tba remarlcabla ability of tba Japanaaa culture to tolerate 
diversity vitbout allowing fundamental cbanga, and in tbe 
process, to managa^ibe almoat uncbauged peraervation ai i 
transmission of aiaabla portiona of ita ancient inteljec>tial 
inberitance from tbe remote paat down to tba presebt day (1977, 
. p. 96). . • 

Some people bava advocated debating in Japanaaa (Beckar, 1982) 
^* re.ce^t attempta to do ao (Mor'ita, 

1983) , but aa yet tbere are no .large acale effort^. 



Such «« ironic tituation bnt retultcd in • tremendous enount of 
speculetion about differences in communicst ion pTseiicet betveen 
Japan and. Vet tern societies. • One of the fundasnbutal questions that 
has been raised is wbetbex the Japanese use logic and argument in 
different ways than Westerners. This is a question that ba« 
received much speculation, but little research. Aa a reault this 
paper vill: ^Dreviev the literature on the hypothesixed differences 
between Japanese and Am^icana in their uae of argument anl logic, 
2) examine some of the problems a^d potenlEial approaches to research 
on this topic* and 3) present the results from an. e»pl#ratory atudy 
on auih differences. )^ 

#" 

% 

Review of ^.inersture 

, Before beginning our analyaii of differences in logic and 

argument, ie it necesaary to make clear that there ir a large body 

of literature on hypothesized differences in other aspects of 

communication, besides argument, which we will not consider in this 

paper (see Okabe, 1981 for a good 4eview of m' • of these 

differences). Briefly, such differences can b« summa^riked as 

language reUted, culturally related and beha*vit>rany related. 

Language related differences would include such things as. 

distinctiona between th* singular and the plural (Nakamura,' 1967, p. 

179),. use of circumlocutions (Doi, 1973, p. 183), ambiguity due to 

verb structure (Doi, 1974, p. 23), reciprocal relations -^^trTd stein 

, 3 
and Tamura, 1975, p. 12), and word order (Farmer, 1984;^ p. 196). . . 

Culturally* related differences -would 



» 

For linguistically based^ analyses of the structure of Japanese • 
see Kuno, 1973 and Farmer, 1984. ^ 



include •ttch thiagt «• v«lut dlfferenc;e* (Cx>ttdoft,- ]t97A)i-^« rolt of 
•^atot (Goldt^in *ttd T«Btir«» 1975)» Asd' d«pead«ttet r«Utioii8hipt • 
(Doi» 1973B).. .ilfthAvior related dlffetencas voii Id include tueh 
things' A» bert gei/en|;»ftth«t ie conniinicat ion <Hatattttioto» 197'8; 
Kunibirot 1974), «on-vepb«l (doadon end Tousef, .1975) end 
^ decition-mekittg (Met anmot© , /197 9) • 

In tbe ereet of argument end logic, ve t^all focus on three 
generel-^ereee of hypothesised difference. Before exenining specific 
differences* it nust be emph^esised thst these conparieoos era 
generaiisetions » vhicb are based* on. liis tor ic patterns (vbicK in some 
cases ttsy be changing) suggested in the literature (but nay not be 
agrefced vitb^by all scholars) hot to vhich there msy be individual 
exceptions* ^ • ^ 

The first area of hypothesized difference Is that d'isagreenent 
and open clash are not valued i'n Japan like thjy are in the United 
States. In Ueste-rn debate^ disagreemeikt and direct clash ere highl-y 
valued es essential to the V^oceaa of truth seeking (Bhninger and 
Brockriede» 1978). Hovev^r. in JapaA» the highest value is placed 
on hartsony and consensuse* As Ok«be stat^^a: 

The Japanese^ ttbuever* vafue b«rmoQey and viev 
barmoay-aatabliahiiig and/or harmony-maintaining at a dominant 
s 'function of "^coniaunicat ion. They seek to schieve harmony by a 

subtle process of mutual urderstand ing , almost by intuitioOt 
voiding any sharp^analysis of conflicting views (1981, p» 33).-' 



A* ^ 

It ia«t>his precise aspect of d>ebste that has lead to attscks oa 
it by groups in the United States such as the general senanticiata 
(Hayskawa, .197 2). t 



Siieli «n «»pb«ftit on hArnony in tr«4itioD«r J*p«iiftee society leads 
»«ii7 people to tvoia ditegteement » At Tukave htt eafd, tbe aominest 
patterQ in tbe Jeptnese ©entelity i» "the tendency to tidet.te|» at 
far aa poaaible any kind of confrontation** <19$7. p, 56). Tbe 
degree to wbicb tbeet are opposite tendencies has been illustrated 
by Becker when he noted that "the^vord for Argument » giron, suggests 
tbe opposite of the - Japanese . ideal of harnony; it points, not to 
resolution^ but to irresolability" (1982,* pi 6), 

It has been suggested that such a fundanental diff«!rence in 
orienttftiott leads to attitudes and commurnicat ive behaviors that -sre 
antithetical to the use of disagreement or clash as either meana of 
communication or knowledge aeeking. As Becker has noted: 

There ia a strong feeling among many Japanese that debate 

♦ 

(benron) or argumentation (giron) is funaamentally un-Japanese, 
not j^ust m the sense of being foreign, for many foreign worda 
and customs have of co|arse been readily assimilated into 
Japanese culture, but in the sence of being contradictory to tbe 
Japanese vorld-viev and vay of doing things. A man who 
cultuviates debate and logical argumentation, it is feared, will 
be more likely to become a rabble-rouser or a malcontent, and 
will lose his abiliti^es of respecting elders and traditona for 
their own aakec K1982, p. 14). 

The result of such an attitude ia that Japanese communicst ion 

4 

patterns have a number of characfer ist ics that reflect indirectness 
and a lack of open disagreement. For example, a surface ambiguity 
ia often introducted into a conversation by s^ch features as the use 
of circumlocutions and the placetsent of verbs at the end of 



• •atettcet. A« Doi obt*rvftt, **...tbf Japt&ett languag* it to 
coiiitrttcttd «t to h% i>«rticttl«rly conducive to tbe effect of 
•ttbitQity. Pot initence» Japaoeee verbe cone tt tb« «od of tbe 
•entence. Therefore* unleee end until you h*er tbe whole eeatence 
you wouldn't know where the ej^eeker •taade'* <1573A, p» 163), 
Furthermore, Jepaneae fl.ce great iuphaaia on re ta t ionahipa and in 
ao defining the» in conmunicat ion auch that any diaagreenent ia 
overlooked. Aa Becker notea, "...the Japaoeae language itaelf 
favora vague rather than blunt d'eniala and tehda to become hi^lily ^ 
fettered wi.th honorifica ao that the^central pointa were often loat* 
(1982, p. 8). The reault of all of thia ia a ieriea of 
communication patterna through which the Japaneae individual can 
avoid open diaagreement , take a different poaitioh in an indirect 
faahion and at all timea aeek^ to preserve harmony. 

To see whether auch patterna (carjry over to a formal debate 
eituation, Haaen. (198A) carried out an exploratory etudy of the way ^ 
argumenta are made by Japaneae and American debatera. ^Specif ically, 
he coded all' argumentative atatementa into one of three cacegoriea: 
direct (not referring to any other statement), critical (referring 
to statementa of the other aide) or defenaive (defending self 
atatementa againat attacka frOm the other aide). Be found that «• 
majority of Japaneae atatementa were critical and that Japaneae 
debatdra uaed more critical atatementa than American debatera. The 
reaulta aeemed to indicate that in the debate context that Japaneaa 
atudenta are able to adopt 'and use at leaat one charac teria tic of 
Weatern -Argument , i.e. criticism. 
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Tb* atcood arft* of hypotbe«iB«4 diff«r«oce between Japan and thm 
Wett ie the auppoaed preference of Japaneae for emotion and feeling 
rather than logic. Traditionalljr* debate, hj definition, baa placed 
ita bigheat value on logic and reaaoned argument a^ a meana of proof 
while ^relegating emotion to a aecoadary role (if any). Okabe notea 
the contraat vith such a poaitiqn in Jai>an: 

Americana, in other vorda, are more inclined toward 'thard,** 
"mind-like" logic than the Japaneae. who tend to a4^opt "aoft**, 
"heart-like" logic. Aa a result, the Ai^ericana have a tendency 
to ahov greater pref e^nce ' f or log'oa, reason, and cognition, 
whereaS'the Japaneae put greater stress on pathoa, emotion, and 
affection <1981, p. 22-23). 
Many writera have traced such a tendency to Japanese language " 
behavior. As Rakamura puts it, "In terms of ^ogicrl thinking, the 
forms of expresiioQ of^tbe Japanese language are more aeiiiitive and 
emotive than directed tovard Ibgical exactneaa^ (1967^ p. 183)« He 
goes on to even more emphatically state that *^tbe Japanese laQguage» 
so far» has had a structure rather unfit for expressi^ logical ^ 
concept ions** (pe 185)* \ 

However, it has been argued that the preference f6r emotion 
rather than logic goea beyond language behavior to the very 
atructurlt of th^ Japanese, language. Becker illuatratea this when be 
aaya that the word commonly used for think (omou). ia not to reaaon, 
but to feel" (1982, p. 6). The same phenomenion has been diacusaed 
by Kataumoto (1979) when he refers to the dual meaning of the 
Chineae charactefa (which form a major portion of Japanese written 
character^) for information (wa~ke) aa situation/circumstances 
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or reason, and th« Japanetc tendaney to use tht forn«r nt«Qittg» 

The t«^e tendenciet are aeen \ii everday life vbich Ithide (19H» ' 
p. U9> describes at nat obeying "tha rules of logic". This 
phenomenion even reaches into, the business world where Rishiya&a 
argues: ^ ' 

In business situations, the Japanese are unable t^ act 
analytically. Vo the», a siflijective interpr-etation of problens 
is considerably morto important than economic cons iderat ions 
Their approach is intutitiye, as opposed to vthe American 
busnessmen^s approach, which is hased on reasoning, 
propositions, and logical in|erences from objective data. In 
Japan, decisions are made not on the baals of facts but the 
basis of moods.*. (1971, p. 148). 

It is clear that there are authorities who believe that a 
preference for emotion rather than reason ncjt only pervades the * * 
Japanese language but also the thinking and behavior of the Japanese 
people. It must be remembered that in reality these statements are 
comparative and not absolute. Kot all Westerns fit the logical • 
model that is sttributed to them^ as illustrated by our political 
campaigna, and not all Japane^se operate solely ^rom emotion, as 
illustrated by their business success. Therefore there is clearly a 
need for comparative atudies of Japanese and Westernjer^s that teiTt 

j 

these hypotheeised differences^ 

Third, it has been hypothesised that when the Japanese do 
attempt to use reason, the processes and results are different from 
what we would expect in the West. Western argumentation teaches 
several accepted forms of reasoning all of which place an emphasis 

10 



OA tb« layittt out of «tgua«nt8 with support itt « for« th«t 
e»t«blitb«« validity and in m relat ionthlp to reality that 
ettablithet ^t ruth. Morriton hat argu«d that io Japaoets thought 
th«ro is a ''virtual lack of any logical ayaten reaenbling 
Ariatotlaan logic, exper imantal logic or aay other kind" <1972, p/ 
101). Tet the laclli of Western forna of logic doee not nean that 
there ia no form or atrui^ure to Japaneae. reaaoning pattern^^ ^ 

There aeema to be an indirectneaa to the overall atiructure of - 
Japanese argument that reflecta a different pattern of 
organisation. Runibiro deacribea it aa **a vay of caanally throwing 
the other guy a ball in order to get a reaction from hiia on vhich to 
base one's next action*' (1974, p. 11). Gibney describes it in 
another vay when he says: 

Spoken English is especially hard tor the Japanese, because of 
its directness. The typical Japanese conversation goea around 
in circles, widening or narrowing depending on the intereat of 
the participanta. The central topica to be diacuaaed are 

a 

repeated over and over again, like a fugue (^80, p. ). 

Such a pattern clearly sug/gests that Japanese logic does not run in 

the straight lines of Western analytic thinking which emphasizes the 

« 

consecutive ordering of argumeota> which clearly follow from each 
other. . 

Specific examplea of aucb reaaoning can be ee^en in Okabe'a 
(1981) diacuasion of modea of organization (polarization v« 
rggregatiovD and forms of argumentation (linear v. circular). Be 
see Westerners aa uaing polarize'd argument where pointa are proven 
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directly in*** iicbotottooi tttd conf rootat lontl »«niier, «o4 li;be«r 
•rguoefftt vh6r« tbt ideas «ft prettnted ttep hj step in cheiot. On 
the otber hand he tees tbe J«p«neee •• ''usiQg eggregated orgaoization 
vhere points are cautiously and tentatively advanced before arriving 
•at tbe conclusion and circular reasonifeg vbere "dotted*, pointlike** 
discourse structure is employed. 

It liss been suggested tbat tij||bs8is for sucb ^reasoning pstterns 
lies in s tendency to viev things wbol is t ically . Yukavs describes 
this as a "neglect of complenentary oppos'ft^a** (1967, p. 54) and 
Okabe see<'it as tbe uae<-of synthetic thinking pat«^rns in vbicb: 
tbey try to grasp reality in its sucbness or isness, or in' its 
totality, seeing things as tbey are in themselves. Tl^ey do not 
analyze or divide tbinga into c«tegories, so nuch as ^bey 

• « 

synthesize diverse elements into a unified vkj^le (1981, p. 15). 
Tbe acceptance of sucb a description of reasoning patterns could 
lead one to a conclusion similar to Beckers: **.. .occasional ly even 
tbe lavs of logic (as we westerners assume them) fail to vork in 
Japan** (1982, p. 14). 

The acceptance of a conclusion su^b as Becker's would contradict 
6ome counter-evidence. Miyamoto look exception to an extreme ' 
interpretation o»f Becker's conclusion when he argued that rstional 
thinking and not just intuitiou have been present in Buddhism and in 
tbe conception and expression of art (1967, p. 60-61). And Nskamura 
(1967) saw the potential for change when he said that **logic can be 

Mm. 

dissemin « and developed among tbe Japa««se people** (p. 195) 
especi » light of the growing strictness and precision of the 

12 . . 
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J*p«Q^«t l«Qftua«e (p. l$i). Furtbermort^ B*sttt (1984) in hi* 
explofcttory study of Japaiiete and Americin debaters found that 
Japanese debaters used a greater proportion of analytic statenents 
(statements supported by reasoning or discussion of conseqwencei) 
than American debaters. a!1 of this vould seen to indicate that it 
i* not totally clear to what degree Japanese use reasoning pntterna 
that are siailsr to Vesterners or to vhat degree they are capable of 
uaing reasotiing patterna similar to Westerners. 



^ Research Approach 

It sho: 4 be clear from our discussion of hypothesized 
differences tfeat several sources for such differences can be 
posited, e.g. language, thought patterns, cultural values, learned 
behaviors. Furthermore, it could be questioned whether such sources 
would or would- not be resistant to change. Before a research 
apptoach can be proposed, it is necessary to discuss ea«% of these 
possible sources of differences. Language, as a source of 
differences would be primarily dependent on measuring argumentst ive 
behavior in that language. Thus, presumably, Japanese student*, 
deb^ti'ng.in English, would not display the same degree of 
differences in comparison to Westerners as they would if they were 
arguing in Japanese, unless such differences were strong enough to 
influence their thinking processes (in which case they mig^^^still 
be present to some degree). If ^differences were rooted in 
deepsestcd valuea, then such differences might persist no matter 
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y^hUh Uagoatft tbty ««r« argiiiikt in. On tlit othtr hand, if tb* 
dM£er«ttc«i w«r* roof 4 in b*li«vior»l t€nd€ncl«t, tb«ii tbty migbt 
not p«r*i»t in tii activity tucb «• a*b»t€ ifbicb revtrdt oppotitt 
tend*«»ci*t, etpecitUy if tb«r# i« • p«iod t>i training in tbe 
activity* Tbna, it can b« aean that fully undaVatand tba nature of 
•ucb diffarencaa it vill bt nacaaaary to axplor* a nu»bar of 
ratearch aituationa* 

ftaaearcb on aucb apaculated diffarancea demanda • ayate.atic 
•ariea of atudiaa. Ho aingla atudy »ill provida a daaciption of 
vbat diffarancaa do «xi.t. Tbe reaa*rcb preaantovl in tbia papar 
rcpreaanta ona a^nll exploratory atudy in a projactad aariaa of 
atudiaa to exaaiino tbaaa quaationa. 

Tbara are e number of approacbea tbat can be teken to aocb a 
project, including the following: 1) a co«pa?iaon of Japeneae end 
OS debater, erguing in Bngliab. 2) a coiapariaon of Japaneae and DS 
debatera arguing in their native languagea. 3) an anelyaf. of 
argumenta.in public ertifacta aucb aa newapapera, radic-tv 
broadcaata, advertiaing and political »eaaagea for both J^pan and 
the 08, and 4) a co»pariaoi of both debatera and non-debatera in 
Japan and the OS on contrived logic exerciaei, * ' 

The exploratory atudy reported in tbia paper ia a conpariaon of 
Japaneae and 08 debatera. both arguing in Engliah^ S.|»cb ..project 
Haa a nunber of aaauaptione aaaociated with it. Pirat, it ia 
aaau.ed that aucIT m deaign it a conaervative teat of poaaible 
differencea betveen tbe tvo groupa. i.e. differencea are likely to 
be ttinimiaed and if any appear, t*ey would be atrong candidatea for 
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research. Thia position seems reasonable beca«fe Japanese debaters 
wiH be pressured to conform to Western practices of argument by the 
fact that the ac;tivity is a debate, it is occurring in English, and 
it involves those pfrople who are most likely to be suscepibXe to > 
Vestern influences. Another way of putting this is that in one 
sense this design is a test of what could be called the "extreme 
hypothesis of differences": there is an absolute difference in the 
way the Japanese and Americans argue which makes it itnpossible for 
the Japanese to reason like Westerners under any circumstances. 

Second, it -is a-ssumed that the tJse of debates 
will provide a situation rhat is midway between the spontaneity of 
interpersonal communication, and the control of written 
communication. Debates have elements ofv both spontaneity and 
preparation, in that debaters can prepare parts of their speeches 
before hand (especially, the first affirmative constructive and the 
second negative constructive) but yet must react to the specific 
arguments of the opposition as the debate develops. To the degree 
that ^n anal a looked at things such as the rebuttal speeches and 
cross-examination periods, spontaneity would be emphasized, but to 
the degree that the constructive speeches were examined, then a 
stronger element of preparation would be present.' 

With the preceding considerations in mind, this study will 
examine the following questions: 

1. What kinds of argumentative statements are 
characteristically used by Japanese debaters. 

2. What kind of argumentative structures are characteristically 
used by Japanese debaters? 

3. How does the use of such statements and etr»ctures compare 
with that ot American debatera? 1 cr 
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METHODOLOGY 

This study involved the analysis of a sample of rebut-tal 
speeches by Japanese debaters using the Toulnin model of argument 
(Tou]:min» Rieke and Janak^ 1984). In addition, comparisons were 
made with an exploratory sample of rebuttal speeches by American 
debaters . 
Con t ent : 

It was decided to look at ne speeches of Japanese and American 
debaters because debate speeches provide a conservative test of 
differences which if present ,would provide strong candidates for 
further study* In addition, it was decided to concentrate on 
rebuttal speeches because they were more likely to emphasize 
spontaneity than constructive speeches, but on the -ither hand they 
are more likely to allow for the construction of full arguments than 
cross-examination periods. 
Sample : 

The sample of Japanese debates consisted of audio recordings 
from final and semi-final rounds of top Japanese debate^ tournament s 
in the period to 1981« The sample of American debates 

cons.is t ed of randomly selected rounds from high school debate 
tournaments in the per od 1982 to 1984* 

The Japanese salnple consisted of fourteen apeake s from four 
debates and the American sample consisted of five speakers from 
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three debates. The Japanese tanple vaa coraid^ired minimi-ily 

• atiefactory for atatiatical purpoeea and the American sample Wiis 

considered smaller than deai^ed. >w 

diiit of Analvsisi ♦ . V * 

Two units of analysis were u>ed in this study; one focusing^ on 
statements and one on the etructure of statements. The smallest 
unit of analysis was a "simple utterance^unit **, Harris (1951) 
defined ^n utterance as "any stretch of talk, by one person, before 
and after which there is silence on the part of that person,** (pg. 
14) anS Lyos used this definition in defining a simple 
utterancerut it as **one that contains one and only one simple 
proposition (whatever else it may express)," (1977, p. 63S)» Such a 
unit was adopted because as Lyons says, they '*are the basic units of 
language-behavior** (1$77, p. 633) and they conform to ""the intuitive 
observation thi t arguments are formed from unite that express single 
propositions. 

Simple utterance-acts were then grouped together into arguments. 
For Toulmin, Rieke and Janak, ''an argument, in the sense of a train 
of reasoning, is the sequence of interlinked claims and reasons 
that, between them, establish the content and force. of the position 
for which a particular speaker is arguing** (1934, p. 14). It was 
usually clear from the context of the speech what simple 
utterance-acts were interlinked. The concept of argument allows for 
the analysis of the way that simple utterance-acts are related to 
each others ^ ^ 
Coding categories: 

Toulnia^s model of the elements of an argument provided the 14 

» m 
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category ay a ten -for coding of einple ut terance-ec t't . \n its 1984 
form, this model consiata of fix eleoentaj 1) Claims vhich are 
**aaaertion8 put forvard publically for generat. acceptance** <p» 29), 
2) grounds which are **atat entents specifying particular facte about a 
situation*' (p. ^7), 3) varraota which. are **a general, 
atep-authoriaing statement** (p. 46); 4) backing which are 
**generalii;ations making explicit the body of experience relied bn to 
establish the trustworthiness of the waya of arguing appli^ed in a^ 
particular case** <p. 61), 5) qualifie*8 which are **phra8es that show 
iirfaat kind ^nd degree of reliance is to be placed on the conclusions* 
given the arguments available ^o support them** (p. 85), and 6) *V 
rebuttaH vhich are **the extraordinary or exceptional circumstances 
that might undermine the force of the supporting arguments*' (p. 95), 
This model was selected because it,.providea a generally accepted 
model of what elements constitute an argument. Furthermore 
better describes the process of argument than 'traditional logic 
(Brockriede and Ehninger, 1960) while at the same time it is not to.o r 
complex for use as a coding system. 
Procedures : 

After audio recordings of Japanese and American debates had been 
obtained, they were transcribed to obtain full written text*e of the 
debatea. Selected portions of the transcripta (i.e. rebuttals) were 
then divided* into argutnentft* Within each argument* each simple 
utterance-act vas coded into one of the six categories of Toulmin^s 
models The coding was done* by two coders trained in Toulmin'^s 
modele Initially each coder read all of the speeches and placed 
each utterance'*ac ts into the appropriate categories. ' Then the two 

18 
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coders conp/red codings and resolved differences. A third coder vss 
used for a selected sub-sample to provide a rel'iability check on the 
first tvo coders.' Mo formal reliability coefficent was computed* 
however the tvo maiti coders were able to resolve all differences 
satisfactorily and the level of agreement vith the third code«r vas 
high^Cabout 80 to 90 percent agreement ) « 

a 

EESUtTS 

" Argumentative Statements : ' ^ 

Toulmin'^s model postulates six pos6iVle types of argumentative 
statements^ however all statements are not equally likely tor^be 
used« Three of the statements (primary statements) form a basic 
unit of proof and are more likely to appear: grounds » warrants and 
claims^ In addition^ multiple grounds often lead to one claim and 
' the varrant is sometimes missing. So it is most likely that 
argumentative statements will appear in the following order of 
descending frequency: grounds^ claims, warrants, qualifiers, 
backing and rebuttals. 

As can be seen from Table 1- the frequency of argumentative 
statements for 'the Japanese d.eb)|^ters fit the basic pattern 
postulated above. There was a heavy likelihood that any given ^ 
argumentative statement was one of the primary kind; ground, claim 
or warraitt,» end that the order among these three elements was as 

expected, i.e. ^he most likely form of statement was a ground 

/ 

constituting fully half of sll statements 
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Table I 

Frequency of Argument Elements 
for Japanese Rebuttals 

Grounds Claims Warrants Backing Rebuttals Qualifiers TcTtal 
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83 

(27X) 



57 V 
(19%) « 



5 

<2X) 



2 

(OX) 



1 

(OX) 



302 



Table 2 

Frequency of tbe. Number of Grouitds 
for Japanese Rebuttals 



One Ground Tvo Grounds Three Grounds Four or'^'Hore Grounds 



22 (291) 



38 (49X) 



12 (16X) 



5 (6X) 
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u»ed (SIX). Claitti and warrant* vhil* pUntiVul were much tsiall in 
number than ground* (272 and 192 re«pecti4ely). The plaucity of 
secondary kinds of stateoents made it impossible to say anything 
about order* The only thing that courd be said about secondary 
atateaents ^wat that they wero not very likely to occur in the 
speeches studied* 
Argumentative Structure^: 

It has been argued that an minimal argument ought U> contain at 
least a ground, warrant and claim (Reinard, 1984). Witliin an 
argument it is also possible to have more than one ground supporting 
a single claim. And finally if the argument is not complete, what 
parts are missing? These propositions and questions form the basis 
of our analysis of argumentative structures. 

As can be seen from table 2, most arguments contained more than 
one ground (712). The mean number of grounds per argument was two.. 
Therefore, there was a marked tendency for speakers to use multiple 
grounds in their arguments. 

Most arguments were complete (50 or 632) i.e. they contain at 
least one ground, a warrant and a claim, however, 29 or 372 were 
incomplete. Thus, In sizable number of arguments were incomplete, 
more than one out df three. 

Among those arguments which were incomplete, 2A of them or 832 • 
were missing warrants. In only two cases were grounds missing and 
in only three cases were claims missing* Thus, it was clear that 
when a basic part of an argument is missing, it is most likely to be 
a warrant* 

9. 21 ^ 
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Comparat ive Argtt»€Ot»t • s 

Extreme c»istio& siaet be adv/enced in making comparative 
s judgementa in thia arudy becauae of the small ti«e of the* A.merican 

aample and becauae of the everpreaent pitfalls in comparing elementa 
of different cvUures. With thia cavea-t in mind ire ahall 
tentatively advance aome compariaona. 

The typea :»f argumentative statements used by the American 
aample vere similar but tkot the same aa the Japanese sample* For 
^ the American f ample, 40Z (46) of the statements were grounds, 37Z 

(42) of the atatements vere claima, 20Z (23) of the statements .yere 

# ■ 

warrants, and 3Z (4) of ^he atatements ver<^ backings. The principal 
di^fferences from the Japanese sample vere the slightly higher 
per^fntage of grouuPds for the Japanese sample (51Z v*. AOZ) and the 
lover percentage of claims for the Japanese sample (27Z v« 37X)« 



This difference can probably be expla^ined by the tendency of the 
Japanese debaters to use a greater nuiLOer (average of tvo) of 
grounds ^than the American debate^rs (average of one)« 

The argumentative structures used by American debaters differed 
in one major respect from the Japanese and vere similar in another^ 
The Japanese exhibited a greater tendency to complete their 
argumenta (63Z completed) than did the American debaters (48Z 
completed). However, both ^groups of debaters tended to leave the 
same thing out of arguments, varranta. For both the American and 
the Japanese debaters about 80Z of the miesing statements vere 
varrante* 
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The results presented in this stud:^ ere exploratory and thus 

ft 

th-ey should only be treated as hints about the use of logic by 
Japanese and .iiserican debaters* Of course^ such hints can be useful 
in guiding future studies » but should not be treated as definative 
evidence* 

The picture o^' Japanese l^gic foiind in this study^is one that 
emphasites the use of complete arguments^ a heavy dependence on the 
use of grounds^ the rar« use of backing, qualifiers or rebuttalat 
and the omission of warrants vben a part of the primary argument is 
missings This pattern of results is similar to that found in Baten 
(1984) » namely that Japanese arguments tend to roughly conform to 
what has sometimes been presented as th^ ideal kind of argument 
ii^e. completed^ and uses lots of evidence)* 

This conclusion becomes clearer when' Japanese argument use is 
compared to that of American debaters* Japaneae use more completed , 
arguments and more evidence* the tendency of Americans \o use less 
evidence and completed arguments may have to do vith a tendency to 
place greater reliance on evidence^and statements made earlier in 
the debate* On the other hand» Japanese^ in trying to conform jto' 
the ideal may feel the need to meet (he ideal each time an argument 
is advanced* 

What 'kind O'f hints about Japaneae use of logic can be drawn fron 
these results? It is clear that the Japanese can use logic in a 
fashion similar to Vesterners, but does this say anything about 
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their •tandAi't) vayt of using logic. Vhen debating in Bngliah«r 
Japanese debaters are clearly trying to conforio to Western standards 
and probably succeedinge^ The problem is anaXogous to that pointed 
out by Kunihiro (1974) in his discussion of Japanese comiounica t ing 
vith Westerners: 

. ^Since natural scientists and engineers^ especially in research 
and publlciat ions » use either Western languages or Japanese in 
such a vay as to maintai^n standards of Western logic » ve have 
/developed a dual structure of coniBunica t io^-^that employed by 
Japanese vho are veil acquainted vith Western foran^ of logic jM*^ 
that used by other ^Japanese It follovs» therefore^ that if one 
confuses the logi^ used by a given person in communication vith 
outside vorld as being the logic dominating Japanese thinking 
patterns as a vhole» the resAilt vill be not only a serious 
misinterpretation of Japan hut also misunderstanding of that 
person^s ordinary behavior (p* 13)a ^ 
It vould that only future studies involving non-debaters in 

vi" r ious s itua t ions can ansver this question* 

One ot>er factor that should be taken into account «in 
interpreting these results* is changes in the Japanese language and 
use of logic « There seems to be some evidence that both the 
Japanese language and vay of thinking^are changinga Nakamura (1967) 
has po in ted out that the Japanese language has become more prec ise 
in recent years and that vays of thinking are becoming more l|^^ 
Westerners* Such a trend vould minimise any existing differences in 
Japaneae and Western logic* 
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